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Paideia and the Myth of Static Dogma 

FRANCF.S M YOUNG 

ir 

l 

Modern theology otten treats patristic doctrine as static 011 the 
grounds that it dealt in ontological categories, while modem 
historical scholarship traces the story of doctrinal development in 
the patristic period. Prinu lacie it might scent that these perspec- 
tives are contradictory, but in tact ‘making and remaking implies 
development to a fixed form, together with the suggestion ot a 
need to unpick a finished tapestry so as to rc-weave it. thus 
betraying the influence ol both modem assumptions. 

In so far as the hermeneutical process involves seeing the past in 
terms of current models of understanding, stub perspectives may 
have some justification, and they provide the assumptions which 
have enabled the development of Maurice Wiles’s stimulating 
programme of doctrinal criticism. It is a privilege to honour 
his challenging contribution to a field which too easily permits 
retreat into safe tcxt-critical studies or neat but merely historical 
reconstructions. 

However, the thesis of this essay is that both assumptions are 
modern ‘projections', and both reflect a mistake about the nature of 
Christian dogma. This mistake goes some way towards accounting 
for the gulf between theology and religious experience, doctrine 
and spirituality, which is evident in Western Christianity. Both 
doctrine and theology tend to be regarded as 'second-order' 
activities, iniellcctu.il reflection on first-order religion (stub a 
position is explicit in Richardson 193 s)- A perspective which is 
more true to much of the Christian tradition may be discovered it we 
investigate the patristic approach, reclaiming both the central place ot 
exegesis and preaching for doctrine, and uncovering the roots 01 
Eastern theology where doctrine and spirituality are inseparable. 

The clue to this perspective is the realization that dogmata are 
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simply teachings, and that teaching involved a whole process of 
education, a paideia, ascetic training in a spiritual way of life which 
involved both moral and intellectual progress. That is why heretics 
were treated as morally culpable as well as doctrnully deviant: their 
whole discipline was wrong. The kind of thing we modem Westerners 
tend to mean by doctrines emerged within the process of marking 
diversions from the correct direction as the journey or pilgrimage 
was pursued. They were never intended to provide the whole 
truth; tior was the truth a static object which could be possessed. 


II 


It might seem obvious that Origen's teachings were meant to be 
such a paideia. But that is only so because of the progress of Origcn 
scholarship over the past one hundred years. 

When in 18H6 Charles Bigg produced his Hampton Lectures 
entitled Christian Platonists of Alexandria, it was still possible to treat 
the f) i prinripus as a compendium of Ongcn's doctrine. Bigg 
recognized rltat Origcn accepted a somewhat limited role for 
' I radition which handed down certain facts, certain usages, which 
were to be received without dispute'. Tradition did not explain ‘the 
why or the whence’, and so it was ‘the office of the sanctified 
reason to define, to articulate, to co-ordinate, even to expand, and 
generally to adapt to human needs the faith once delivered to the 
( hurch (Bigg 1886: tyt). But he takes for granted that what 
Origcn oilers is his established doctrines, doctrines of God, the 
Logos, the Trinity, the Soul, etc. All that is necessary is to expound 
Origen's views on the classic doctrinal questions, taking Dr 
prineipiis as a kind of systematic theology in which Platonism has 
contributed to the intellectual formulation of dogma. 

Strikingly different ts the position of Henri Croti/cl (t.’rouzel 
1985). Crouzel has reached the view that Origcn belonged to a time 
when discussion and hypothesis were still permissible, indeed that 
Origcn as a true intellectual made alternative suggestions and that 
this is the explanation of our difficulties in knowing whether or 
not he taught such controversial doctrines as metempsychosis 
(Crouzel 1 085: 166). It was in the Origenist controversy that the 
attribution of ‘doctrines' began, for this was a different era, and 
Origen's 'orthodoxy' was the issue. 
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Perhaps even more fundamental, however, has been the shift 
reflected in Crouzel 's estimate of Ongcn s central concern. In 
evaluating Origen’s thought as a whole, his spirituality had already 
come into sharper focus. Here too the influence of Platonism was 
explored, hut attention had also been directed to his exegesis of 
scripture. So it is not doctrine derived from Platonist theorizing 
that is given priority in Crouzel's account of Origcn, but rather Ins 
cxegetical activity, which was indeed the predominant aspect ot his 
life's work Even more significant is the new approach to studying 
Origen's exegesis found in the work of Karen Jo Torjescn (see also 

Greer t</ 73 ) . , ....... 

In Hermeneutical Procedure and Theological Method in ngen > 
Exegesis (Totjcsen 1985a) she subjects Origen's cxegetical practice 
to careful analysis, and convincingly shows that tor Origcn the task 
of the cxegetc is to enable scripture to function pcdagogically lor 
the hearer, assisting the journey of the soul. The progression 
discerned in his homilies and commentaries corresponds with 
Origen’s conception of that journey through three stages, the stage 
of purification, then knowledge of the Logos, tmally union with 
God. This journey is the means ol redemption, and the saving 
work of the Logos is essentially educative, leading from one step 
to the next, each being interconnected. There is progressive 
transformation through this process and paideia takes place through 
the ministerial task of the church in the exegesis of scripture. 

So the hearer ts to he drawn into the text, and the steps 
observable in Origen's exegesis correspond to the progression >>t 
the soul on this journey. The literal sense ts the wording of the text 
and what the words meant to psalmist or prophet; the spiritual 
sense what it means to the Christian making the journey ol laith 
and participating in the history of salvation. This may involve a 
simple universalizing of the text, the hearer appropriating the 
words fairly straightforwardly, or it may involve what we would 
recognize as allegory. 

•The purpose of inspiration is paideia, the progressive perfection 
of the Christian through assimilation of the saving doctrines 
(Tones eti 1985.1: 4*)- Not all Christians are ready lor every 
doctrine, and so a homily has teachings intended lor ditlercnt 
levels. There arc saving doctrines for the beginner, lor those 
advancing, and for those perfect. Through scripture and its 
exegesis these doctrines arc taught and made effective for the 
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hearer's salvation This progression is for every soul. Torjesen 
argues (Torjesen that Ongen never intended his threefold 

classification to apply to different 'senses' of scripture, nor to 
separate classes of Christian. Rather they correspond to different 
stages on the journey, and the shape of each homily refleas the 
threefold advance. 

Origen’s procedure in dealing with the New Testament, she 
notes, is different from his handling of the Old. This she attributes 
to the fact that the Old mediates the Logos, whereas in the New 
the Logos teaches directly: 

The exegesis of the Old Testament prepares the reader nr hearer for the 
exegesis ot the gospel: unless he ts properly prepared he cannot receive the 
truths ot the gospel. This can also he seen in the arrangement of the 
liturgical services. A three-vear catcrhumcnatc, during which the Old 
Testament was interpreted, prepared Christians for participation m 
the Eucharistic services in winch the interpretation of ihe Gospel was 
presented. (Torjesen iy#s«j 107) 

The very diversity ot doctrines in scripture makes it a perfect 
pedagogical instrument for the revelation of the Logos. 

For Origen, doctrine is the means whereby the Logos com- 
municates himself to the soul. There is a progressive disclosure of 
the Logos which makes possible a progressive comprehension of 
him, and that constitutes progress m ihe soul of the hearer (ibid. 
120). The catechumen is at the beginning stage in which purifica- 
tion from sin. healing from the soul’s physician, is required. Then 
there follows sanctification and redemption whereby, through 
moral and mystical pedagogy, the soul is prepared for perfection 
The particularity of scriptural history becomes universal, as the 
journey ot the soul becomes the allegorical meaning of, for 
example, the wanderings of Israel, and the text itself is taken to 
refer to these spiritual realities. 

To assess Ongen ’s Christology simply according to the categories 
supplied by the typical 'History of Doctrine’ approach is therefore 
to lose its real dynamic. If it makes sense to speak of humanity and 
divinity and the relationship between them, it only does so in the 
context of ihe overall pedagogical accommodation of the Logos 
to the level ol those who need healing and sanctification. Under- 
standing the Gospels requires the penetration which discerns the 
divinity beneath the particularities of the earthly presence. There is 
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a profound continuity between the two, a kind of sacramental 
relationship. What we would call 'correct doctrine belongs to an 
entirely different realm of discourse from the transforming and 
progressive response to the Logos’ teaching envisaged by Ongen. 


Maybe Ongen can be dismissed as a kind of free-thinker who could 
float hypotheses, a philosopher rather than dogmattcian whose 
ideas then became much more problematic several generations later 
as the Church defined and solidified its doctrinal position Alter all 
his more speculative statements were rejected and he did become 
regarded as dangerous. But such a view is hardly lair to the later 

period, . . , 

Gregory of Nyssa. it is true, avoids mentioning t >ngcn s name 

he lived when the shadows had begun to fall. Yet he was much 
indebted to Origen. and ihe fact that the journey of the soul is 
fundamental to Gregory’s spirituality takes little demonstration 
Again exegesis provides the loots for spelling out the mystical 
progression to knowledge of God. The classic example us, no 
doubt, the Life of Moses. 

Gregory produced this work in response to a request to send 
counsel on the perfea life, and Ins initial image is the highly 
dynamic one of a chariot race: as spectators encourage their 
favourites, so he cheers on his friend. He suggests that perfection 
in sensible objects involves limitation or boundaries; but virtue is 
not like that. Like the nature of the infinite God, perfection is 
boundless, and there is no stopping-place or tmal attainment. 
Growth in goodness constitutes human perfection. So examples to 
he followed are such as Abraham, or Moses. Gregory promises to 
outline Moses’ life, and then, through contemplation ot it, reach 
an understanding of the perfect life for human beings. 

Moses’ life was characterized by journeying, by watching the 
mysterious doud that guided the people and teaching them to keep 
,t in sight. Food was miraculously provided, enemies were over- 
come At Mount Sinai he and the people were initiated, passing 
through purification to revelation. Moses had to ascend beyond the 
visible and enter the inner sanctuary of divine mystical doctrine. 
Gregory has summarized the story, yet ’amplified’ n to bring out 
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its spiritual intention (32jM: Jaeger 33: j-fi). He goes on to probe 
ns exemplary character more deeply. 

Expounding details allegorically Gregory delineates both divine 
accommodation to the level of human weakness and the continuous 
progress upwards that constitutes perfection. If at first religious 
knowledge comes as light, further progress and deeper penetration 
discovers the invisible and incomprehensible, the darkness 111 which 
seeing consists in not seeing, tor 'no one has ever seen God'. Moses 
enters the luminous darkness of the cloud of the presence. He is 
transformed by God s glory so that no one could look at him; he I 
speaks with God as one speaks to a friend Yet to see God is not 
attainable, atui Grid hides him in a cictt in the rock, allowing him 
only to see his back-parts — the point being nor just the absurdity 
of a literal seeing of the invisible, bur the recognition of God’s 
infinity. For this truly is the vision of God never to be satisfied 
in the desire to see him* (404M: Jaeger 1 tfi: 17-iy). and Moses ’is 
now taught how he can behold him: to follow God wherever he 
might lead is to behold God He who follows will not turn 
aside from the right way if he always keeps the back of his leader 
in view* {409M: Jaeger 121 4-6). 

In Gregory's spirituality, then, there are no static conceptions, 
as many important studies have shown. But the relevant point here 
is the significance ol the journey motif, not just in exegesis and in 
works we might treat as spiritual guides, but also in those we might 
regard as Gregory’s ‘dogmatic’ works. 

The ( .not Gatechesif ts intended to equip catechetical teachers for I 
their job of training converts for initiation, so it is an object lesson 
in Christian paiiicta and leads to a consideration of what baptism is 
about. The crucial point about it is that there is a likeness between 
the journey made by C hrist through death to life and the journey 
made by those who follow: 

it is necessary for those with equal commitment to the Good, to follow 
bv mutation the one who leads the way to our salvation, bringing into 
•fleet "hat he demonstrated li is in fact impossible to reach the same goal 
without travelling by the same route Should those puzzled as to how to 
thread the turns ot labyrinths, happen to meet someone with experience 
ot them, they pass Through those various misleading turning-, in the 
chambers by following hint behind, which they could not do, without 
following their leader step by step: so. please note, the laby rinth of this 
life cannot be threaded by human nature unless one takes that same path 
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as the one who, once in it. got beyond the difficulties surrounding him. 
Using labyrinth figuratively. I refer to the inescapable prison of death 
which encircles the wretched human ran- (O ratio mltchrtira magrta, v ts. 
PC t s S -SH) 

In this context Gregory stresses the moral character of this 
journey: it is not just in 'doctrines’ but in actions that the way is 
to be pursued, as was the ease with Christ However, it we return 
to the beginning of the work, we find that the very procedure of 
this introductory account ot the ( hristian taith is to cm ouragi 
catechetical teachers to lead converts on an intellectual journey 
from their initial notions to a more transcendent conception. 1 Iris 
is done by anagogr, moving from human analogy by induction or 
abstraction to an appropriate conception of God But while one 
who engages 111 this depth of study gains a certain amount ol 
apprehension of God’s nature, secretly in his spirit, yet he will 
never lx- able to articulate clearly in words the ineffable depth of 
this mystery. For Gregory the incomprehensibility of God is a 
‘doctrinal* necessity ( Oratio r atechtiica magiu 1, ss. I-J. ft ■ 45 
1 3 — — 0 ). 

This is true also in his controversial works against F.unonuus, 
and that presumably has greater significance tor our argument the 
Gnat Catrchesis is after all a work of paidria and we might expect 
a certain emphasis on the process of salvation. I he controversy 
with Eunomius, however, was about the nature and identity ol 
God and the Being known as God’s Son. One might expect the 
‘static ontological categories to dominate. But in practice the 
tourney into understanding is as fundamental here as anywhere 
it is indeed a doctrinal necessity. 

For F.niiomius’ fundamental flaw is cleverness and over-wise 
philosophy which fixes a gulf between him and the saving faith of 
Abraham {Contra Eunomiunt. 2 . S4-5: Jaeger 251-2), who 

went out by Divine command from his own land and kindred on an 
‘exodus' befitting a prophet set on understanding God For going out 
from himself and his country, by which I understand his lowly and earthly 
mind, lie raised his conception as tar as possible above the common bounds 
of nature and forsook the soul’s kinship with the senses, so as 10 be 
troubled by none of the objects of sense and blind for the purpose of 
contemplating invisible things, then* being neither sight nor sound to 
distratl the mind, so walking, as the Apostle said, by taith not stglu. he 
was lifted so high hv the sublimity of his knowledge that he came to be 
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regarded as the acme ol human perfection, knowing as much of God as it 
was possible lor finite human capacity at full stretch to attain. 
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That is why, according to Gregory, God is called the 'God of 
Abraham'. Abraham was able to soar above sense-objects and the 
beauty of objects of contemplation to behold the archetype of all 
beauty He could use various human conceptions, such as God’s 
power, goodness, being without beginning, infinity, or whatever, 
as stepping-stones for the upward course, and vet recognize that 
all fall short of what he was seeking, so that 

when he lud uutstnppcd every supposition with respect to the divine 
nature, every single conception of God suggested by any designation, 
when he had thus purged his reason of all such fancies and arrived at a 
faith unalloyed and free from all prejudice, lie produced an evident and 
unniisleading sign ol the knowledge ut God, namely the conviction that 
God is greater and more sublime than any known signification (a *«>) 

for Gregory. Abraham is the type of a faith which recognizes it is 
but dust and ashes, and that the curiosity of human knowledge 
betrays an inappropriate empirical disposition. 'Knowing, then 
how widely the Divine nature differs from our own, let us quietly 
remain within our proper limits' U «>6). Dogmatic formulations 
issue from heretics who offer the figments of their own imagina- 
tions. 'Whoever searches the whole of the inspired Word will find 
there no doctrine of the Divine nature’ (a. 106) 

Indeed, there is accommodation to human understanding 
through analogies, but 'the object to be aimed at. in discourse about 
God. is not to produce .1 pleasant and harmonious melody of 
words, but to work out .1 reverenr conception, whereby a worthy 
notion of God ts safeguarded’ (Contra Hunoniiuni, 1. 1 36: |acger 
265). For Gregory a discernment that proceeds beyond language, 
indeed beyond knowledge, is required; but since there is no suitable 
word to encapsulate the divine being, human expressions need to 
he manifold, and the process of questioning and discussing and 
'word-building' is essential to maintain the necessary relativizing of 
religious language. This is a kind of pilgrimage: 

we apply such appellations to the divine essence which surpasses all 
understanding, not seeking to glory in it by the names we employ, hut to 
guide our own selves by the aid of such terms towards the comprehension 
of the things that arc hidden (Contra Eunomium, a. 1 54: Jaeger 270) 
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according to my account, conception is the method whereby sve discover 
things that are unknown by finding further consequences through what 
attaches to or proceeds from our first perception of the matter pursued. 
(Centra Eunomium, 1 . I 82: Jaeger 277) 

For Gregory the intelligence to do this is a gift ol God. God is not 
the creator of words but of things made known to us through the 
signification of words. -So ‘the scriptural account of the Creation is 
the learner’s introduction, as it were, to knowledge of God. 
representing to our minds the power of the Divine Being through 
what is more ready to our comprehension’ (Contra Eunomium. 2 . 
22S: Jaeger 292) |ust as we have to build a house, even though the 
ability to do so is God’s gift, so we have to invent particular words, 
even though the power of speech is God-given. 1 here are lots of 
different languages, precisely because language is a human inven- 
tion. Gregory’s conclusion is that ‘if certain of our accustomed 
expressions are attributed by Holy Scripture to God’s person, it 
should be recognized that the Holy Spirit is addressing us m 
language of our own’ (Confrd Eunomium, 2. 23K: Jaeger 29O), and 
naturally he refers to the story of Pentecost where each heard the 
Gospel in his own language. 

So like Origcn he paints a pit lure of a divine accommodation to 
our level, which provides guides for us to follow as we progress 
towards knowledge of God. He refers to Paul s adaptation ol his 
speech to the capacity of his hearers, offering milk not solid food 
where appropriate. The fundamental image, then, is of a process 
of pnidein. a two-way dynamic, a synergism, in which divine 
Teacher and human disciple respond to one another. The very 
possibility of this is grounded in God’s being as love. What is by 
nature finite cannot ascend above its prescribed limits. 

on this account, bringing Ins los-ing power down to the level of human 
weakness, he dispensed on us, so tar as it was possible tor us to receive it. 
grace an.) assistance from himself though transcending our nature and 
inaccessible to human communion, yet like a tender mother joining in the 
inarticulate gurglings of her baby, the divine power gives our human 
nature what it is capable of receiving; and thus in diverse thcophanics, he 
I adapts himself to humanity and speaks in human language, assuming 
wrath and pity and sucli-likc emotions, so that through feelings corres- 
ponding to our own infantile life we might be led by the hand, and grasp 
the divine nature b\ means ol the words which his foresight has provided 
(Contra liunomium. 2. 417-lS: Jaeger 348) 
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Doctrine is indistinguishable from spirituality, lor both arc almut 
’teaching' and ‘learning* in a cosmic process o f paideui. 

The significant point here is that this account of doctrine was 
vital tor the confrontation with what was indeed a static and limited 
view of truth The notion of dogma as a set of propositions or a 
fixed credal formula is entirely foreign to Gregory's thought, 
though the language of scripture and traditional belief is important 
tor guidance on the journey. 


IV 

At this point, the voice of the objector may be heard. Granted 
that tins is true for the Origcnist tradition, and indeed for the 
Cappadocians in general, it surely cannot be generalized to the 
whole Greek patristic tradition, or be taken to mean that there 
is nothing in the modem attribution of fundamentally statu 
categories to patristic thought Given that the converse attitudes 
are reflected iti the very opponents Gregory was dealing with, they 
are unlikely to have been absent from Church tradition — indeed, 
can surely be documented do not Eusebius and F.pipb.imus have a 
view of pristine original truth from which there was subsequent 
deviation? 

The case ot Eusebius is particularly interesting. I le too was an 
Origcnist, and the Origcnist picture ot the soul finding salvation 
occasionally surfaces in his writings. Tor Origcn, however, the 
process ot tall and return was seen not just at the individual level, 
but also at the cosmic level: the very creation of the material order 
was part ot God s providential paideia, the foundation of a kind of 
school* to educate God's fallen creation back to comtcitiplative 
union with God’s self. Eusebius transported this fundamental 
conception to Ins understanding of history. 

In his I'rjcpjrjtio evangelica we can see him working this out. 
Fundamentally this is an apologetic work, but Eusebius recognizes 
he is charting a path rather different from that of his predecessors. 

I ike them, however, he has to answer those critics who object 
to C hristtanity because it neither upholds the ancient religious 
traditions ot the Graeco-Roman world, nor embraces ludaism 
properly, 

In ottering lus critique ot religion, Eusebius exploits accounts 
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given by Plutarch, Porphyry, and many others, accepting a 
progressive degeneration from primitive worship of heavenly 
bodies to the superstitious and idolatrous practices ot later times 
But all alike were deviations from true religion, since they 
worshipped the creature rather than the Creator. True religion was 
practised only by the Hebrews, by which he meant the patriarchs 
prior to Moses. Moses gives a true account ot these pioneers, 
but then introduces polity and legislation to keep their deviant 
descendants, the Jews, on the true path, providing symbols and 
prophecies of the truth once more to be revealed in Jesus Christ. 
Both Jewish and pagan religion is therefore degenerating. The 
pattern of fall is traced in world history, and the return begins with 
the incarnation. 

The function of the l ogos is educative, restoring true religion, 
which is proper worship of the one true God, not a set ot credal 
propositions, and teaching the true way of life. The Gospel is about 
■friendship' with God, and this is what the Logos came to preach. 
It had been promised in the prophetic oracles, and the way 
providentially prepared for its revelation I he truth about the 
Sovereign of the universe wins the world Irom its delusive worship 
of daemons, brings peace and justice, restores rationality Thus the 
teaching of Jesus in the Gospel and the providential activity ot God 
cohere in the historical provision of patdeui tor the fallen human 
race, and Eusebius delights in pointing to the growing success ot 
Christianity in his world as proof of his claims. 

Book 7 provides a summary focus of this overall conception. 
The Hebrews alone deduced from the created order the existence 
of a Creator, and their own place within creation as rational beings 
charged with the privilege of rule and royalty over all things on 
earth Eusebius credits them with realizing that the soul’s rational 
and intellectual faculty should therefore be cultivated rather than the 
body, since it bore the likeness of God. Knowledge of God and Ins 
friendship they recognized as the consummation of all happiness, 
and they lived (before Moses) a free and unlettered life according 
to nature. The models of the righteous beloved by God are then 
sketched, Enos, Enoch, and Noah, then Abraham, Isaac. Jacob, 
and Joseph. They are called Hebrews, according to Eusebius, 
because ‘they are a kind of “passengers”, who have set out on their 
journey from ibis world to pass to the contemplation of the God 
of the universe. For they arc recorded to have travelled the straight 
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path ot \ irlue aright hv natural reasoning and by unwritten laws, 
and to have passed beyond carnal pleasures to the life of perfect 
wisdom and piety’ (/Vac/, tvang 7. K. 30 S>b-c). 

Eusebius may have a conception of a pristine faith, indeed of the 
original true religion, but it is nor framed m terms of credal 
formulae or static ontological categories. 

So what about the anti-Origcnist, Epiphanius? What we know 
of Epiphamus is largely related to his campaign to eradicate heresy I 
on all sides. But what did be mean by ‘heresy’? The word is 
not confined to Christian deviations. It embraces also Greek 
philosophical schools and Jewish parties like the Pharisees and 
Saddncees. In other words it retains its original meaning of 
options . What is wrong with options? As far as E’piphanius is 
concerned, the existence of options implies division, splinter- 
groups. factions, and is symptomatic of the breakdown of the 
original unity purposed by God. This unity is now restored 111 the 
one. holy, catholic, and apostolic church. Anvtlimg that rends that 
unity is rebellion, adultery, idolatry. Any kind of deviation belongs 
outside. Hence Eptphanius’ hostility to anything lie saw as false 
doctrine 

Adam was neither an idolater nor circumcised, hut held the faith 
ot the holy catholic church of God which existed from the 
beginning and was later to be revealed again Because of Adam's 
sin. there appeared the opposite of the true faith Piety and impiety, 
faith and unfaith coexisted, with the great biblical figures like Abel. 
Enoch, Methuselah, and Noah representing the former, which was | 
the image of Christianity: Abraham in particular is presented as the 
type Of the Christian, prefiguring, in his departure from his father's 
house, the tall oi the first disciples. To some extent Epiphanius 
shares Eusebius' historical perspective. 

I lowcvcr. Epiphanius main interest is to produce a genealogy I 
ot heresy, and Ins underlying conception seems to he a contrast 
between unity and multiplicity, heresy necessarily breeding further 
heresy, and compounding error. His schemata arc not entirely j 
consistent, and Ins material is artificially contrived to suit certain 
biblical texts (Young 1982), but the notion of the breakdown of 
pristine unity is clearly fundamental to his conceptions. 

For Epiphanius, unity implies simplicity, and he mistrusts all j 
kinds ol speculation’ There are some things about which enquiry 
should not he made. Scripture speaks the truth in everything: I 
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heresy is false because it docs not receive the Holy Spirit according 
to the traditions of the Fathers of the holy catholic church. 
Wandering from the truth means being tossed on the storms ot 
heresy. So good anchorage is required. So far from voyaging, 
Epiphanius prefers not to leave safe harbour and the security ol 
truth given. 

The well-anchored person (Amor, Mis is the title of a work which 
preceded the Panarioii or Hacrcses) knows the right formulae When 
Epiphanius expounds the faith he piles up ecclesiastical jargon, 
scripture and tradition providing him with his tools: Christ is ‘the 
only-begotten, the perfect, the uncreated, the immutable, the 
unchangeable, the unknowable, the unseen, become man among 
us . . the one who though rich became poor for us . . . one Lord, 
King, Christ. Son ol God, seated in heaven on the riglu-hand of 
the Father . . Epiphanius not only quotes creeds, but writes in 
credal style. His fundamental concern is the avoidance of error. 

No doubt this attitude is both perennially tempting and particularly 
understandable in the confusing maelstrom of fourth-century 
ecclesiastical controversy. No doubt Epiphanius was not the only 
one with this approach. But was he really typical? 

The thrust towards unity is one thing he and others, even 
Ongcnists, had in common, and he was not alone in seeking to 
achieve it by a process of exclusion. To the extent that every 
philosophical sect had developed a tradition to he imparted to 
disciples and followed. Epiphanius' outlook reflected contemporary 
custom, and Christian practice in training catechumens and drilling 
them in a creed might seem to envisage the same fundamental 
outlook This too was a kind of paideia, and it was geared to 
producing loyal adherents to a common stance. Deviation was 
suspect. But to deduce that catechetical instruction simply con- 
centrated on imparting what wc mean by correct doctrine is 
soon exposed as inappropriate by examination of examples of 
Catechetical Lectures which arc extant from this period. 

Catechumens were preparing for baptism, and Cyril of Jerusalem 
explains that baptism involved a melting-down and a re-moulding 
— it was quite realistically seen as transformation, as new life, as a 
dying and rising with Christ (c.g. Oral. cat 3). Justifying tile 
brevity of the Creed on the grounds that all cannot read the 
scriptures, some being hindered by lack of education, others by 
want of leisure, Cyril admits (Oraf. cat. J. 12) that the Creed 
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comprises the whole doctrine of the faith in a few lines. It is a 
summary of scripture, but it needs tilling out. it is simply the 
foundation on which the new convert is to build. Cyril of Jerusalem 
tells Ins class that they are standing at the gates of the heavenly 
mystery. 

Memorizing the Creed was ensuring that the new covenant vs as 
written on the heart and not on tablets of stone: He gave us this 
new covenant . . and because of this covenant we receive know- 
ledge of these mysteries so that we should put olt the old man and 
put on the new man who is renewed alter the image of him who 
created him’ (Oral ,at i). claimed Theodore of Mopsuestia. Entry 
to the future kingdom of heaven depends on adoption as sons of 
Cod; as the new-born baby is weak, so the newly baptized one 
cannot expect to be perfect, and needs suitable food for spiritual 
nourishment (Oral, cal, ift). 

1 he Creed, then, proclaims the new creation, the gift of the 
Spirit, the future hope; a sense of wonder and mystery permeates 
Theodore's exposition of it. The Creed belonged to the process of 
commitment, of response to the Gospel proclaimed It belonged at 
the beginning oftheChnstian life and was no mere assent to certain 
propositions. Converts were certainly warned against erroneous 
doctrines, but the teaching they received was more holistic, 
more transforming and dynamic titan cither fcpiplunius or our 
preconceptions about doctrine might have suggested. 

As for Gregory of Nyssa. so for I hcodorc, an essential 
component of doctrine is that ‘dogma is impossible: Human 
minds and human words are altogether unequal to the grandeur ot 
the things I have to talk to you about. No language is really capable 
of explaining the sacred mysteries of our religion* (On the Xttcnc 
Creed, t). 

Fpiphanms. it would seem, represents one persistent tendency in 
Christianity, reflecting the need for secure anchorage, but he 
cannot be regarded as typifying the attitude ot his own time. The 
more persistent symbol of the Christian faith is a spiritual journey, 
or growth to maturity. Indeed, space permitting, it would be 
possible to show that this is true even for the participants in the 
Christological controversy. Both the exegesis, and indeed the 
Christology, of Cyril of Alexandria tails into the same pattern ot 
paideia: for the Pentateuch is essentially understood as exemplifying 
exile and spiritual famine, followed by repentance and renewal. 
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both Abraham’s migration and the exodus being paradigms of 
God's grace effecting conversion, while the dynamic ot kenms, or 
divine accommodation to humanity, lies at the heart ot ns 
Christological concerns. Furthermore the interest ot the Antiochencs 
in the exemplary synergism of divine and human natures m Christ 
who as high pnest learned by what he suffered, is well documented 

(Greer i‘>73)- 

V 

Yet. our objector might retort, appeal to the Fathers as well as 
scripture in the fifth-century controversies does seem to suggest 
I that the notion of a ‘pure deposit’ or an original orthodoxy from 
which deviation took place was a persistent view. Innovation and 
novelty were charges brought against heresy. Furthermore .the 
verv Platonic notions behind Ongcn and Gregory ol Nyssa imply 
that even if wc are unable to grasp it or express it in propositional 
form even if wc have to progress towards it, behind the changes 
and chances of this life is an eternal unchanging reality. So surely 
,|,e perception that the Fathers believed in static dogma cannot be 
wholly misguided. And were not the Christological controversies 

dominated by ‘substance' categories? 

The character of Platonism can hardly be tackled within 
compass of this essay: suffice it to say that it is too easy to caricature 
ancient philosophy, understanding its concerns and doctrines in an 
overly simplistic way. An examination of late fourth-century 
discussions of human nature soon reveals a much more sophisticated 
sense of the complexity of the soul-body relationship than is 
generally attributed to this per.od-thc soul is almost what wc call 
the central nervous system, as well as the 'person who transcends 
bodilv existence (Young 1983). In the Platou.st tradition hie and 
motive power were associated with soul, and even the Ideas were 
regarded as intelligences, living beings. For Or, gen the eternal 
world was peopled by logikoi. There is a deep tension m I atomsm 
between the attribution of changelessness and impassibility to 
spiritual realities l.ke God and the soul, and the recognition that 
spiritual realities are both livtng and the source of lile. movement, 

and rower. Impassibility was not impassivity. 

The 'substance* categories were to do with discussion ot identity 
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as enduring reality. In the Trinitarian and Chnstolog.cal contro- 
versies the issue of identity, and therefore ot substantial reality, 
became the subject of debate, and it was inevitable that ontological 
terminology should dominate the discussion Htis may give a static 
•feel' to much of patristic thinking, but this terminology was 
employed to identify the living subject(s) ot God s oilumomia. 

Uy the time of the Cappadocians the dynamic of the divine 
oikonomia, God's creative and redeeming activity as self-revealing 
love, was recognized to be the known aspect ot a triune God whose 
essential being was unknowable. 

God is Liglu the highest, the unapproachable, the ineffable, chat can 
neither be conceived in the mind nor uttered in speech, that gives light to 
cverv reasoning creature I le is in the world of thought what the sun is in 
the world of sense, in proportion as we are cleansed, he presents himsell 
to our minds; in proportion as he is presented lo our mind, lie is loved, 
and again ... proportion as we love him. he is conceived; himself 
contemplating and comprehending himself, and pouring himself out upon 
what is external to him I mean that Light which is contemplated m the 
Father and the Son and the Holy Spmt. whose wealth is their unity ot 
nature and the single outburst of their brightness. (Gregory Naz.anwn. 
Oral ao. j. p 204) 

This is the language of dynamic relationship, of response and quest, 
of mind and heart. It is the language of liturgy and devotion 
as well as of doctrine; and doctrine informs the religious life ot 
the community in such a way that it is n .distinguishable from 

^ There is, of course, a sense ... which the truth is there m advance 
of the journey; for the priority lies with the reality of God and 
God’s self-disclosure. The pride of the intellectual athlete who 
presumes to use human reasoning to comprehend God is certainly 
to be exposed. Bold innovation is rebellion against the truth, bo, 
as Gregory insists (Owr. 2?). the true theologian has to submit in 
hun.il. tv and obedience to the discipline ot purification and med.u- 
tlo n. On the other hand, God. like a schoolteacher facilitating a 
pupil's progress, has to accommodate the paideia to the level ot the 
human recipient; there must be a mutually interacting dynamic tor 
the teaching to effect growth in understanding. 
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The consequences of this study are. 1 suggest, threefold 
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seems at first sight much closer to "dispensation jIimii' than any 
modem notions of historical evolution 

In fact it is precisely because doctrinal development and progres- 
sive revelation are notions of modern culture, triggered by 
Reformation controversies, nineteenth-century scientific theories, 
and the development of historical consciousness, that I have not 
hesitated to call them •projections’, They are ways of thinking 
which help us to understand the past, and not ideas we should 
expect to find in past literature. 

Rut having said that, in the passage referred to Gregory affirms 
gradual progress from glory to glory, the light of the Trinity 
shining upon the more illuminated — indeed, he appeals to John 14; 
10-17 and speaks of the Sptnt gradually coming to dwell with the 
disciples, measuring himself out according to their capacity to 
receive him It is clear that progress in understanding, for the 
individual, for the human race, and for the cosmos, is envisaged in 
patristic thinking, and this process ol paideia is the framework 111 
which die equivalent of our idea of ‘development’ may be discerned. 
Gregory was not alone in being conscious of spelling out the 
implications and discerning new depths in the faith once delivered 
to the saints History Was seen as the arena of process and change, 
and as the journey of the soul was progressive apprehension ot 
truth, so under the guidance ot God tradition would realize its 
■potential’ meaning under changing circumstances. 

j. That the idea should be laid to rest once and for all that 
patristic theological discourse was conducted in static ontological 
categories. We ourselves necessarily use such categories when 
discussing issues of enduring identity, nature, or even character 
Such were the questions Church leaders found themselves 
debating, and which our histones of doctrine have fastened upon. 
But ‘doctrine* was not confined to those issues, and t liristian 
reaching was obliged to affirm change because it was about 
fall, repentance, and return, about transformation, indeed about 
deification, 

Exegesis spelled out the doctrine contained in scripture, doctrine 
was doctrine because it was educative, and so it was about spiriiti.il 
growth, about God’s saving paideia. 
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